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HENRY O. TANNER, PAINTER 


For a painter who occupies the position he does among his con- 
temporaries, and whose success abroad has been so marked, Henry O. 


Tanner has had very 
little newspaper fame. 
Many a poor little artist 
(for those people are 
always ‘‘artists”) whose 
work is not known out- 
side his own city, and 
to a limited circle there, 
has received more en- 
thusiastic notices than 
Tanner, at least from 
the American press. 
But the French jour- 
nals, though they are not 
as a rule highly enthusi- 
astic over foreign work, 
have said many charm- 
ing things of him, and 
the French painters, 
who are denational in 
all that concerns art, 
admire him frankly and 
without reserve, not 
only for the technical 
excellence of his work, 
but for his genuine re- 
ligious sentiment. 

Most of his art edu- 
cation has been received 
in Paris. Aside from 
two or three years in 
the Philadelphia Acad- 
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emy of Fine Arts, he has studied here, and for the first part in the 
Julien school. It was in 18go0 that he first came to Paris, so that he 
has been working at his profession not more than ten years in all, 
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and since 1895 he has exhibited every year in the salon. Being a 
Julien pupil he naturally exhibited in the old salon, the Champs 
Elysées, but the fact of being a Julien pupil had nothing to do with 





DANIEL IN THE LION’S DEN, BY H. O. TANNER 


his extraordinary success, and even after his first work, ‘‘The Sabot 
Maker,”’ shown in that year, a distinguished career was predicted 
for him. That was before he had found his ‘‘voie” he entered upon 
in 1896 with his ‘‘Daniel in the Lion’s Den.” This aroused no 
end of comment. The effects of light were criticised; he .was 
accused of weakly following Rembrandt, or of drawing from™ the 
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fountain of Spanish art; but every one looked at his picture, and most 
people admired it unconditionally. The fact of its receiving 
“‘mention” showed to what extent it was appreciated by the jury, 
who are not usually lavish of honors in the case of foreign artists. 
The next year, in 1897, he showed the ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus,” which 
earned a medal of the third class only, but was honored in a more sub- 
stantial way, being purchased by the French government for the 
Luxembourg Gallery. Ask any tourist who has been to the gallery 
if they have seen the ‘ ‘Raising of Lazarus,” and they always recall it. 





LION IN THE DESERT, BY H. O. TANNER 


This proves the genuine sentiment of the picture, for the average 
tourist has no preconceived idea of good or bad in the Luxembourg, 
outside of the ‘‘ Mater Consolation” of Bouguereau. One of the lead- 
ing French critics called it ‘‘Une ceuvre maxzistrale qui fait honneur a 
son auteur.’’ It was always the center of a group while it hung on 
the salon walls, and no one was surprised at its being bought by the 
government, unless it may have been Mr. Tanner himself. His mod- 
esty is so striking a characteristic of the man that even though he had 
worked on this picture nearly a year, and as he said, ‘‘put his very 
heart into it,” his first emotion was rather surprise than anything else. 
The figure of Lazarus, recumbent, just awakening to life and with the 
glaze of death still in his eyes, is remarkably executed, and must have 
required the most careful and prolonged study. This occupies the 
foreground. In the middle, slightly to the right, is the Christ, with 
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outstretched hands, looking down on the man in his grave-c!cihes 
with an expression of human pity and divine confidence. The Christ 
is motionless, but the figures about are full of movement and varied 
expression. The old man supporting the head of Lazarus is an inter- 
esting study, and makes one wonder where Mr. Tanner finds his 
models. They never have the look of regular studio modeis, it is 
certain. The open door shows the country beyond, and through it 
the crowd presses, eager to see the miracle the rumor of which has so 





THE ANNUNCIATION, BY H. 0. TANNER 

, 
quickly spread. The picture is most dignified, and yet most dramatic, , 
in suggestion, and above all shows that it must have been created by 
a man of strong and simple faith. This is what is particularly notice- 
able in Mr. Tanner’s work. He has not chosen Biblical scenes 
because they were ‘‘nice to paint,’’ but because to him these events 
are. the most vitally interesting of all human history. 

In 1898 ‘‘The Annunciation” was exhibited, and proved one of the 
great successes of the year. It was shown later at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. It is said that when this picture was brought before the jury 
of admission that a storm of ‘‘bravos” burst forth. Considering the 
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dead level of mediocrity that is rarely exceeded in the old salon, it is 
not surprising that a work original, strong, and quite opposite to what 
they characterize as “‘banal”’ in conception and treatment should have 
aroused their enthusiasm. Every one who saw this picture will 


THE JEWS’ WAILING PLACE, BY H. O. TANNER 


recall it without difficulty—the young Jewish peasant sitting on the 
edge of a couch, wearing the common striped cotton of the Eastern 
women of the poorer class, a costume which they have kept to the 
present day, no halo or celestial attributes about her, and only the 
flood of golden light to herald the approach of the angel. It was 
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decidedly an unconventional treatment of this subject, a favorite one 
with the old masters. This picture had already been purchased by the 
Wilstack collection of Philadelphia before it was seen in Chicago, or 
it would certainly never have been allowed to leave the walls of the 
Art Institute. The color treatment was remarkable, and the effect of 
luminosity was skillfully rendered. The beauty of Tanner’s work i 
that he knows how to get the effects he wants. He is always setting 
himself problems in technique, but he has the patience and the knowl- 
edge to work them out successfully. 

Last year he showed ‘ ‘Nicodemus Coming to Christ,’’ a moonlight 
scene, only the two figures, enveloped in a “cold blue light, but the 
effect of night and remoteness and loneliness was exceedingly well 
rendered. This was studied ‘‘sur place,” at least several studies for 
it were made while Mr. Tanner was in Palestine last year, and while 
it did not receive a medal, as some of his friends hoped, it was a con- 
scientious and impressive work, and was much admired. 

Many interesting studies were brought back both on Mr. Tanner’s 
first and second visit to Palestine. One picture, the fruit of the first, 
impressed me strongly. It is called ‘‘The Jews’ Wailing Place.” 
A group of men and women is gathered about a wall, into which are 
built three stones taken from the temple of Solomon. They are all 
in attitudes of sorrow and despair, for it is here they come to wail 
over the dispersion of their race. The color scheme is charming. 
Trailing green things grow out of the wall, which has a warm, yellow 
tone, for it is bright sunlight, and the blue sky shows above, the deep 
intense blue of the South. The figures are strongly individualized, 
which, by the way, is always to be noticed in Tanner’s groups. There 
is never any repeating of the model. They are living and breathing 
persons, and each one acts according to his character. 

The picture upon which Mr. Tanner is now working will be the 
largest one he has yet painted, and i is perhaps the most ambitious in 

many respects. The subject is ‘‘Christ in the Temple.” He is put- 
ting his very heart work into it, and his best means the most patient 
and painstaking effort. If genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, Mr. Tanner is not far from a genius. It is uncompleted as yet, 
though the general composition is quite fixed upon, and a good deal 
of the broader brush-work done. The Christ seated in the middle 
is the least worked-out point of the composition; but, sketched in as it 
is, there is something very Rembrandtesque in the turbaned head and 
the attitude. The temple walls are a warm gray in tone, and the 
pillars, so cleverly composed that they do not divide the picture, are 
of richly tinted Oriental marble. There is a peculiar green-blue 
mosaic which I have only seen in the south of Italy, to where it was 
brought by marauding seamen from the Orient. Mr. Tanner has a 
slab of this, originally taken from some Oriental temple, and this he will 
use as a guide for his mosaic floor. Here and there are irregular 
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patches of sunlight, and the whole tone of the picture is warm. At 
the right an old patriarch crouches on an orange mat, and suggestions 
of orange are to be carried throughout the picture. There is also a 
sort of purple tunic that he has put on one or two of the men; not a 
vivid, strong purple, but a deep, warm, steeped-in-sunshine purple, a 
tone that I have never seen used by any other painter, and which is 
deliciously Oriental in feeling. The composition can be judged from 
the photograph of the studio interior, reproduced here. The foremost 


H. O. TANNER’S PARIS STUDIO 


figure to the left is very strongly drawn. The details and the hand 
are yet to be finished. ‘‘Here is an opportunity for good painting,” 
was remarked to the artist, apropos of this hand, which is bound to 
be one of the most prominent points in the picture, the figure being 
turned so as to bring the hand very much in evidence. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
replied; ‘‘I have worked on it a week already, and have just scraped 
it all out.” This shows the patience he has in getting what he wants. 
He paints for himself first, and for the public afterward. If they like 
it, cant mieux. He is one of the hardest workers in the quarter, and 
has been very little known in student circles for the reason that with 
the roystering café habitues he has little sympathy. Now that he is 
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so much sought, ke is coming out of his shell a little more, and this 
year, for the first time, he will hold receptions twice a month in his 
studio in the Boulevard Saint Jacques. He has an ideal studio, quite 
out of the fashionable quarter and out of the American section of the 
Quartier Latin. His windows look across to the dome of the observ- 
atory and over the gardens. There is no rubbish lying effectively 
about, for this is a studio for work. It was built purposely for the 
occupant, and he is likely to keep it indefinitely. There are a few fine 


LANDSCAPE, BY H. 0. TANNER 


old pieces of furniture picked up at the Hotel Druot, for Mr. Tanner 
enjoys nothing more than a bargain in rugs or studio property, a few 
reproductions ‘tnd photographs on the wall, but no half-finished pic- 
tures, no charcoal sketches, and no odds and ends. It is roomy and 
arranged in a way to quietly satisfy the eye, and is distinctly restful, 
and yet not a lounging or cigarette-smoking place. ‘‘Mr. Tanner 
does most of his work in the morning,” said a friend, in speaking of 
him, ‘‘and he rises very early.’ ‘‘What does he do in the afternoons, 
then?’ was asked. ‘‘Oh, he works.” 

The field which Tanner has chosen, or rather the line in painting 
which he felt strongly impelled to take, is one where he has little 
rivalry. Of the F rench school only Dagnan-Bouveret and Tissot are 
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serious painters of biblical scenes, and Tissot works only for repro- 
duction. In Germany Fritz von Uhde paints sacred subjects in a real- 
istic way, but there is less directness and significance in his work than 
in Tanner’s, though the sentiment is generally sincere. He idealizes 
a little, as is the German way. Aside from Dagnan-Bouveret, who 
Tanner acknowledges has influenced him to some extent, there is 
more true religious sentiment in Tanner’s pictures than in any contem- 


LANDSCAPE NEAR JERUSALEM, BY H. 0. TANNER 


porary work. The French critics invariably characterize his work as 
personelle, which is the highest praise it could receive. To produce 
what is truly personal is to be&reat. Even Tolstoi, who is at vari- 
ance with most of the modern ideas on the subject, insists constantly 
that art of any kind must be a personal expression, or it means 
nothing. 

Certainly Tanner did not receive his inspiration in Paris, though it 
was here that he learned his technique, for even in the schools classic 
subjects are the favorite ones for composition. It came from within, 
and is perhaps an expression of the religious fervor of his race, for 
though he is no darker than the average Latin, it is a well-known fact 
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that he has a certain proportion of negro blood. It must be rather a 
slight admixture, for he has delicately cut features, and from the thin, 
sensitive ears to the long, slender hands, he shows the artist in his 
physical make-up. 
The picture re- 
produced is the 
“Still Hunt,” which 
was seen in Chicago 
last year, and needs 
no comment. Even 
those who did not 
grasp the significance 
of his ‘‘Annuncia- 
tion,’ shown at the 
same time, admired 
the vigorand strength 
of handling in this. 
The landscape re- 
produced is some of 
Mr. Tanner’s sum- 
mer’s work at Czer- 
nay la Ville,an hour’s 
ride from Paris, and 
proves that if he had 
chosen to remain 
simply a landscape 
painter, as he began, 
he would have 
achieved more than 
ordinary success. 
This spot, famous as 
the home of Voltaire 
in his later years, 
and from which he 
addressed so many of 
his charming letters 
to women, seems to 
have inspired Mr. 
Tanner to do some 
STUDY, BY H. 0. TANNER extremely good 
work, both in land- 
scapes and biblical compositions. One picture, which I hope will 
be exhibited in Chicago some time, is an illustration of this passage 
in Scripture, ‘‘And Mary pondered all these things in her heart.” 
It is a very simple composition, less dramatic than most of his 
biblical subjects, but full of deep significance and spirituality. 
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His charcoal studies were admired, even before it was known that 
he had such skill as a painter. In the schools he carried away many 
honors, and was considered a ‘‘strong man” at Julien’s before his first 
salon picture. Even now what gives his work its solidity and char- 
acter is the absolutely good drawing in it. Without that the sentiment 
would not save it, for only a painter sure of himself can successfully 
approach such subjects. The technique must be so thorough that 
there is no consciousness of technique, or the whole effect and purpose 
of the picture are manqgué. 

With the equipment he has and the place he has already won, 
there is no reason why Henry O. Tanner should not be one of the 
foremost painters of his time. He is young, and has only just felt 
his power, and though he can never speak with more feeling and sin- 
cerity than he has already, he may speak louder and more effec- 
tively. Certainly there are few enough in this generation capable of 
touching the chords he has touched, for few have the spiritual insight 
to paint these scenes realistically, and yet to express all that ought to 
be told. 

Paris, 1900. HELEN COLE. 


HOA 


“A NEW MOVEMENT IN AMERICAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE”—IS IT A HEALTHFUL ONE? 


“To ‘reject that which his race bequeathed to a man, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, would be to return to the rudimentary stage of growth and to attempt to 
compass in one short life the vast movement of history. To hold one’s self in 
harmony with one’s race, while working out one’s personal gift with freedom and 
conviction, is to combine the highest results of inheritance and personal endeavor.” 

HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 


In BrusH AnD Pencit for April there appeared an article entitled 
‘*A New Movement in American Architecture,” which is noteworthy 
because it voices the spirit of at least a part of a large body of earnest 
young American architects regarding a purpose of theirs. In it the 
writer tells of the formation in Cleveland last June of ‘‘The Architec- 


” 


tural League of America,” a society formed, as its constitution says, 
“‘to encourage an indigenous and inventive architecture and to lead 
architectural thought to modern sources of inspiration.” Surely no 
architectural creed could be more worthy of admiration. But it 
behooves us to inquire what the modern sources of inspiration are to 
which this organization would point. For, judging from the illustra- 
tions accompanying the article, as well as from portions of the article 
itself, their popularity among American architects may be questioned. 
Presumably as a ‘‘modern source of inspiration’ the historic styles 
which some of us love so well are to be entirely ignored. For the 
man whose Puritan ancestry perhaps is responsible for his strong 
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attachment to the style of the American colonists is here told, if we 
mistake not, that such style is one ‘‘devoid of love and human kind- 
liness,’’ while he who has an inborn appreciation of the inimitable 
charm of English domestic architecture as builded by our still earlier 

forefathers is to obliterate his taste, we judge, for a spirit which per- 
force is better because more modern. And what are some of us to do 
with the pleasure we derive from the elegance of the Italian Renais- 
sance, or with the delight the wayward beauty of Transitional Gothic 
gives us? Are these, and all other past styles, which we have been 
wont to travel to Europe to enjoy, to be considered of no use as 
inspiration in the solution of twentieth century strictly up-to-date 
problems? Is their beauty perhaps one to be enjoyed, but one no 
longer to be of profit? We would wish to know also what opinion 
to form of various modern structures whose designs show evidence of 
familiarity with historic precedent, but whose beauty and practical 
utility we had not before questioned. What are we to think of the 
new Columbia College Library in New York, for instance, or of the 
Fine Arts Academy in Philadelphia (so distinctively modern, and yet 
so charmingly reminiscent of romantic buildings of bygone days), 

or of the work of Mr. Wilson Eyre, whose banking premises for the 
Messrs. Borie in old Philadelphia are so delightfully in harmony with 
their colonial surroundings, and yet which have emanated from a mind 
so resourceful that many of its productions, though of equal charm, 
are beyond analysis in style? And when we turn to the decorative 
forms which illustrate this article in BrusH AND PENciL, though we 
may be lacking in perception, we are at a loss to distinguish what 
so distinctively American there is about the sources from which their 
inspiration was derived. Are these the first examples in which natural 
forms have been used as decorative motives in designing ornament 
in America, or is it that the species - plant life chosen is distinctly 
indigenous? Benjamin Latrobe, if we are correctly informed, used 
the ears of maize as a motive in ornament for the United States Capitol 
at Washington, yet we have never heard him declared to be the creator 
of an American style. Every architectural exhibition in the country 
these days is filled with drawings which show a strenuous striving for 
the unique. In their eagerness to lead architectural thought to new 
sources of inspiration, have not some of these enthusiasts forgotten 
the source from which their own productions have emanated? Per- 
haps we are mistaken, but we fancy the exceptional mind of Louis 
Sullivan may be seen hovering near many of them. 

Architectural style is ‘‘a result, not a product.’’ It is unconscious 
in its method of formation. No amount of strenuous striving for 
it will avail. It is not the product of slavish copying, nor is it the 
outcome of clever invention. ‘‘If our architecture is beautiful and 
appropriate,” as Mr. Cass Gilbert has said, ‘‘originality will take care 
of itself.” And the architecture of an enlightened people, alive to 
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the beauty of all the building that has been before them, should cer- 
tainly express their appreciation of it. As the classics in literature 
are among the chief sources of inspiration to literary men, new pro- 
ductions of worth in that field of art being created by fresh combina- 
tions of familiar words, so all the architecture of past ages should 
serve as a fountain from which modern architects are to drink, but 
from which, after a renewal of their strength, they should turn to 
unconsciously impart new life in their own work. 

The reason why the present writer thinks that this “‘new move- 
ment in American architecture” should be received with qualified hos- 
pitality is because, though it is a sincere attempt to break from the 
lifeless forms of the modern French school which another coterie are 
foisting upon us, he thinks it is itself side-tracked with forms which 
are none the more vital, and so will help to defeat the very purpose 
for whose accomplishment it is working. 

All that is best in art, that which is original and individual, is not 
humanly ‘‘inventive,” but is a spiritual emanation which comes from 
a wisdom not our own; it is for this reason that it is valued so highly. 
Asa personal style is the result of long-continued character-building, 
either in conduct or in technical training, in like manner a national 
style in architecture is evolvd from prolonged endeavor on the part of 
architects to erect for a people buildings which shall be in vital har- 
mony with the best of both their judgment and their taste. The com- 
parative newness of the country, therefore, might alone account for 
our not having developed a national style. But one reason, perhaps, 
why we do not recognize as much of the rudimentary forms of one as 
we may have is because, like that of a personal style, its nature would 
not conduce toward our being conscious of it. For though we all 
probably realize at times that our conduct is better than or not so 
good as it was upon other occasions, we are almost unacquainted 
with that subtle quality which others feel to be our personal atmos- 
phere or style. 

No amount of impatience evidenced in attempts at cutting across- 
lots will attain to a national style. All such efforts will but result in 
a return to primary sources of power and refreshment. And first and 
foremost among these is that spirit of public service which is willing 
to subordinate private fancy in the aspiration to supply a beauty above 


and beyond it, and which will therefore endure. Neues Gasy 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


No art movement of any sort whatsoever has been so widespread, 
so popular, and so practical as that of the ‘‘arts and crafts.” Just 
why we say ‘“‘arts and crafts” is a bit interesting in itself, although 
it means merely art and things going together, for it is a considera- 
tion, or rather an acceptance, of any bit of craftsmanship just so long 
as it is artistic. And like poor Hamlet’s contemplative dreaming, 
‘“There comes the rub,” inasmuch as persons have been attempting 
to tell one another what was artistic and what is artistic, and what was 
not and what is not, these several centuries; and yet, with all the deep 
and learned disquisitions of what constitutes art and the esthetic, 
or what determines the artist and the zsthete, we have not come upon 
any agreeable or lasting dogma whose acceptance will formulate the 
whole business. For this very reason the tottering remains of the 
sculleries of our ancestors harbor stores of dishpans and the like which 
our present sense of zsthetism has brought us to consider examples 
of the absolute of artistic application in dishpan or rush-seat chair 
craftsmanship. We give much applause nowadays to those clever 
artists who are amusing themselves with engraving wood blocks, proofs 
from which can scarcely be told from the prints of the presses of the 
early eighteenth century, when artists were struggling to attain the 
refinements of that which is culminating in the work of the illustrators 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT III 


of to-day. It would be most unjust, however, to intimate that there 
is any spirit of retrogression in this movement of the arts and crafts; 


it is rather that we have re- 
cently come to realize, in 
our mad race for art and 
culture, how we have left 
much behind in a certain 
self-sufficient manner—much 
that was of the best—leaving 
it, but forgetting that on the 
way up to our proud throne 
of appreciation the same 
step which led us thither is 
not to be despised, for it is 
part of the whole, especially 
as we may have the desire to 
roam down and around again; 
and as art is a peaceful pur- 
suit, or is supposed to be a 
peaceful pursuit, there is no 
reason for burning our 
bridges behind us—it is bet- 
ter to cross and recross the 
channels of the zsthetic by 
means of those same bridges. 
The art-craftsman is rather 
insisting on those principles 
of appreciation which make 
good things good and which 
will preserve and permeate 
them. Even the heathen 
Chinaman may be regarded 
as an ideal arts and crafts 
professor, because such oljects 
a’art as the very practical 
and beautiful jade snuff-bot- 
tles have held their position 
in his appreciation for a 
thousand years, and in yours 
from the time you can re- 
member. Crudity is never 
‘‘aimed at” by the true art- 
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craftsman; only such a one realizes that it is quite possible to carry 
finishing processes to such an extent that the object in process of 
evolution is ‘‘smoothed” to death. Excessive finishing is often 
the disease which retards the wholesome development of many 
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of our arts. It must be understood that this applies almost alone to 
the preparation of surfaces, the trend of lines, and not so much to the 
matter of ornamen- 
tation. 

One might sup- 
pose that France, 
above all other coun- 
tries, would lead in 
this Renaissance of 
the arts and crafts. 
But the natural an- 
tagonism of the 
French for the 
Anglo-Saxon has perhaps led 
them to ignore the new ideas 
which are rapidly penetrating 
industrial art for so long be- 
cause they originated in Eng- 
land, or the solution may be 
found in their dislike of inno- 
vationsand their subserviency to 
traditional forms and customs. 

Whatever the reason,the fact 
remains that until within a few 
years there was no artistic impulse in the trades. Work was honestly 
and thoroughly done, for your French workman is thorough, whatever 
else he may be; but the artists did not meddle; it was not their affair. 
They painted easel pictures that found no sales, for the market was 
over-supplied, or they carved statues that in a few cases decorated 
the halls of some provincial museum, or if they were very successful, 
they got into the Luxembourg; but none of them thought it worth 
their while to learn the possibilities of delicate expression in a piece 
of ivory, or to study lines in a piece of furniture, or to reconquer the 
goldsmith’s art. All this was too trifling to be worthy their attention; 
and so the wallpaper manufacturers continued to produce the same 
old designs in wall-covering, the furniture manufacturers the same 
banal and clumsy models that they had been making for twenty-five 
years, except when they were employed in making spurious Louis 
XV. or Louis XVI. furniture, to be sold to the nouveau riche Ameri- 
can; and the jewelers continued to have designs made in their shops 
that would attract the rich bourgeois, who would never demand how 
many other people had the very same thing, provided it was costly 
and conspicuous enough to please him. The only trade where there 
was any artistic feeling at all was in iron-working, and this was owing 
to its intimate connection with architecture. The balustrades, the 
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window- -gratings, and the lock and hinge work on the huge fortes 
cochéres is generally good in design and workmanship. 

The French workman, more ‘than any other, feels the dignity of 
his métier, whatever it is. He begins at twelve or thirteen as an 
apprentice, he becomes an employé, and afterward a patron or 
employer, but he rarely changes his trade or occupation; and it is here 





A DINING-ROOM SHELF IN OAK 


that one would naturally look for the descendant of the craftsman of 
the Middle Ages. Many things are done by hand which with us have 
long been done by machinery, and the conditions will remain the 
same for many years to come, because of the natural conservatism of 
the people and because it is difficult to find employment for the popu- 
lation. If machinery were used as extensively as it is in America, 
there would be no way for France to maintain the population she 
has. They would be ‘forced to emigrate, or the government would 
have to create some new departments, and this would be impossible. 
All this is only to show that here is a most favorable soil for the 
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development of industrial art, and within five years there has been 
a great change. The best artists do not now scorn to design furni- 
ture, to model and decorate faience, to carve wood, or to devote 
themselves to any one of what might be called the minor arts, though 
in their direct influence on daily life they are perhaps the more impor- 
tant ones. Some artists even succeed in several widely diverse lines; 


and when it is considered that in 

each a trade must be learned before 

the artist can begin to express him- 

self at all, there is no limit to one’s 
admiration for such workcrs. 

There is Dampt, for instance. 

Every one knows his bit of sculp- 

ture in the Luxembourg, ‘‘Le 

Baiser de |’Aieuelle,’’ and he has 

done a great deal first and last in 

sculpture, though it was by his 

babies that he was best known for 

. a long time. Now he is known 

by the variety and beauty of his 

objects d'art. In every salon he has 

either an exquisitely carved figure 

in wood and ivory or some charm- 

ing design in furniture or some- 

thing in wrought metal. His latest 

achievement that has added to his 

glory is a door designed for his own 

dining-room, which was exhibited a 

few days ago at the Society of 

VINAIGRETTE OF JADE, WITH PINK “T’Art pour Tout.” It is of beau- 

PEARL SET IN TOP tifully grained WwW ood, the pieces 

chosen so that there is a certain sym- 

metry of line. It is divided into three panels, folding one upon 

another to make as large an opening as possible, in order that the 

dining-room may be quickly cleared after meals, and each panel 

is divided into two unequal parts. Each panel is framed in iron, 

forged with the utmost simplicity, which makes a strong framework 

for the door. The locks, hinges, and door-handle are all of forged 

iron, and very simple in design. Across each of the two upper side 

panels spreads a bundle of wheat; this is carved wood, the same as the 

door itself; and across the top are bunches of grapes and leaves and 

the scriptural admonition, ‘‘Thou shalt eat thy bread by the sweat of 

thy brow.” It is dignified, strong, and simple. Some one called 

it a sketch in sculpture. At the same exhibition was a charming 

standing cabinet for albums, designed by Hérbla, of inlaid wood. He 

uses no artificially colored wood, but each piece is chosen with the 
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greatest care, and most artistically combined. This inlaid woodwork ; 
is used with very happy effect. 













TIFFANY VASE, WITH GILDED SILVER MOUNTING 


, In one of the last exhibitions was a sleeping-room designed by 
Conty, a combination of cretonne and marqueterie that was most 
effective and original. The colors in the wood were carried out in the 
cretonne, and the designs on the wood were floral in character. 

Most of the new things in decorative art for the home can be seen 
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at the exhibition of 
‘*Art Nouveau,’ 22 
rue de Provence. 
It is half salesroom 
and half exhibition- 
room, but wholly 
artistic and exceed- 
ingly interesting. 
Ther you find the 
latest designs in fur- 
niture, the newest 
A PIN IN GOLD thing in jewelry and 

wrought gold, and 
not only the absolutely new things that are made in the studios 
attached, but you find as well samples of the best decorative domestic 
art of other countries. For instance, in one large case were specimens 
of the Rérstrand pottery, which is more beautiful than the Copen- 
hagen ware. There was also a vase from the Grueby pottery, near 
Boston, really most artistic, the lotus-cup for the central part and 
leaves terminating in long filaments surrounding it. 

There is a Tiffany vase, mounted in silver, gilded, set with coral, 
and toned to harmonize with the warm color of the glass. The most 
perfect specimens of the favrile 
glass are selected for mounting, 
and a design that supplements and 
completes the special form of the 
vase is made. The idea is that 
the mounting should be kept sub- 
ordinate, and this is especially well 
carried out in another illustration 
of a slender flacon-shaped vase, 
where the spiral handles that have 
been added only accent the slen- 
derness. Of course these things 
are veritable works of art, and 
cannot be sold at a low price. So 
far that is the difficulty here with 
the development of the arts and 
crafts idea. The aim has been to 
produce something beautiful irre- 
spective of price, so that the com- 
mon people have not benefited by 
it, further than that it provides 
employment for the artisan. There 
is a society of artists now, however, 
which has for its special razson 








PENDANT IN GOLD, WITH SWAN IN 
WHITE ENAMEL 
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a étre the manufacture of inexpensive house- 
hold accessories that are better in design 
than the things to be found in the shops. 
This society will show in the exposition a 
workman’s home completely furnished. 
Special designs have been made for every- 
thing in it, with the aim of proving that an 
interior can be suitable, practical, and 
artistically satisfying for very little money. 
There is some excellent work in wood 
at the ‘‘ Art Nouveau” rooms in the smaller 
pieces of furniture. Our illustration shows 
an excellent model for a hat and coat 
rack. It is of walnut, beautifully grained 
and polished, and with hooks and screws 
of burnished copper. It is simple, strong, 
and practical. Our illustration shows a 
shelf for a dining-room, with hooks underneath for cups or jugs, that 
is exceedingly good in line. It is of carefully chosen oak, finished 
and well set together, all done, of course, by hand, and very decorative 


BELT BUCKLE, OPAL SET 
IN GOLD 


HAT AND COAT RACK 


n effect. Another illustration shows an exceedingly pretty tea-table 
of mahogany. Observe how the design is always adapted to the kind 
of wood. This could only be developed in wood of a particularly 
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FLACONS OF AGATE, WITH GOLD MOUNTING 


fine grain. In oak the slender carved legs and supports would 
have given the effect of being on the bias. 

Some of the most successful designs in the way of jewelry are in 
belt buckles and pendants. One is by Colonna, of gold, with a heart- 
shaped opal set in the upper left-hand corner. It is light in effect, 
and yet sufficiently solid-looking. Another example is a pendant by 
Bing, made in gold with blue 
and the swan in white enamel, 
and is exquisite in workman- 
ship. The idea is rather new, 
also, and suggests Lohengrin. 
It may have been made for 
some special occasion. 

Another beautiful buckle is 
in gold, with greenish blue 
iridescent enamel set with an 
opal in the center. 

The tiny flacons shown here 
are of agate with gold mount- 
ing; one has a ruby and the 
other a pearlinthe top. They 
are for salts or scent, as the 
case may be, and they are very 
beautiful. 

Ina city where there is such 
luxurious living as in Paris 
there would naturally be a 
market for such things. The 
more expensive these objects 


BUCKLE OF GOLD AND BLUE ENAMEL, dart are, the more they are 
WITH OPAL IN CENTER . 
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appreciated, especially if the model happens to be something very 
difficult to duplicate. A particularly good design for a vinaigrette is 
here reproduced. This is of jade, with a large pink pearl set in the 
top, the mounting being very effective. The sugar-spoon is very 
graceful, not especially new perhaps, and more for ornament than 
use, but very deco- 
rative in line. <A 
very beautiful hall 
lantern on view was 
a globe made of 
irregular pieces of 
gray greenish glass, 
set in yellow brass 
and hung by a brass 
chain made up of 
links of varying 
length. It was 
hand-forged, of 
course,and the brass 
was lusterless— 
altogether most 
beautiful. 

Red copper is 
used a great deal 
in electric-light fix- 
tures, and wrought 
iron very little. 
They think here 
that the brighter 
metal harmonizes 
much better with 
modern interiors, 
and they are prob- 
ably right. Re- 
poussé work in cop- 
per is considerably 
and most success- 
fully used. One 
lovely lantern had spreading acanthus-leaves in repoussé, underneath 
which were bud- shaped burners hung by spiral wires in yellow copper. 

In England the arts movement has had its heartiest reception, its 
most ancient foundation, and its most profitable encouragement. Wil- 
liam Morris did for arts and crafts what George Washington did for 
young America—he fathered it. His work along the lines of book- 
making made the Kelmscott publications almost peerless for their 
beauty and the equality of their excellence. The Morris designs gave 


MAHOGANY TEA-TABLE 
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a wonderful impetus to textiles and 
their making, and through the con- 
ception of ‘‘Morris”’ furniture most 
of our excellent designs of to-day 
have been made possible. Then Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones and_ other 
artists restored the art of leaded 
glass, and splendid as has been the 
work of the French binderies, none 
of them have approached in beauty 
of the esthetic sort the products 
of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson of the 
Dove bindery. ‘‘Liberty’’ fabrics 
are world-renowned, and stand for 
the highest in artistic fabrics. 
Germany has taken a sudden 
and mighty interest in art and crafts, 
BELT BUCKLE, WITH OPAL SETTING and in some respects the prod- 
ucts of the Teutons surpass certain 
phases of the results of the Briton’s initiative. Spain has borrowed 
her spirit in this movement from Germany, unusual as it may seem, 
while Russia has ever been under a certain oriental influence. 
Sweden and Norway have been unusually independent in their crafts- 
manship, and the designs of their objects of utility have a beauty 
which has held through many hundred 
years. Belgium, more than Holland, has 
taken up with arts and crafts, while Austria 
is more in sympathy with the work done 
by the French. As Italian taste is pro- 
verbially abominable, there is little. from 
that peninsula, outside Venice, Milan, and 
Padua, worth the thought, finger-rings ex- 
cepted. Wood-carvings represent the arts 
and crafts of Switzerland, for one can 
scarcely reconcile the endless timepieces 
of Geneva to the order of the movement. 
And now we are brought to our own 
country. Itis a very short time now since 
America welcomed the arts and crafts idea, 
and it probably came to us, not through 
the channels of art, as we might suppose, 
but rather through the invitation of our 
bibliophiles, who were beginning to import 
Morris books, and finally brought over 
Morris chairs in which to. sit while they 
read the books! From an appreciation PENDANT, WITH CHAIN 
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of these works from the Kelmscott Press our interest passed on to 
this thing and that, and then came the Chap-Book and a host of 
equally bizarre bibelots, and the influence of Aubrey Beardsley on our 
draughtsmen and decorators, all of which throw us into the channels 
of the movement—and here we are! Miss Foote, of the Evelyn Nord- 
hoff bindery, and Miss Starr, of Chicago, are producing exquisitely 
bound books which compare with the volumes of the Dove bindery. 
Marguerethe Heisser, of Minneapolis; Mrs. Way, of Chicago, and 
Mrs. Gotthold, of New York, bring out surpassing illuminations. 
Mr. Bradley and Mr. Hazenplug are foremost artists in the doing of 
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the little things which make books beautiful. Then Mrs. Yale 
Wynne, of Chicago, and other local crafts women have wrought 
exquisitely designed jewelry, and Miss Louise Anderson has won 
deserved recognition for her splendid furniture and copper work. One 
has only to think of the Dedham ware, the Greuby faience, the Volk- 
mar pottery to realize what is doing here in the line of ceramics. The 
superb conceptions of Mr. Louis e Tiffany, as shown in his ‘‘favrile 
glass” and in his marvelous leaded windows, metal lamps, glass 
mosaics, have never been surpassed, and make our foreign fellow- 
craftsmen envious to despair. We have accomplished less in textiles, 
perhaps, than have the workers of other countries, but the individu- 
ality shown in the work of the American artist-artisan is a tremendous 
force in his development. 








ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY IN PORTRAITURE 


In view of the recent clever productions of photography, it 
becomes indisputably evident that here is a process—not long since 
a purely mechanical one— 
which in artistic hands be- 
comes capable of splendid 
possibilities and which 
may completely obliterate 
the evidence of mechan- 
ical agencies. 

After all is said against 
the technical adjuncts of 
the camera, the facts re- 
main the same, that the 
art of doing anything lies 
not so much in the medi- 
um through which it is 
made as in the manner 
or feeling of its expres- 
sion. The productions of 
any of the good photo- 
graphic artists of the pres- 
ent indicate how unmis- 
takably -these works ex- 
press a manner on the 
part of the picture-maker. 
Realism and even idealism 
are possible, since both 
are the result of the feel- 
ing which the artist puts 
into his work. 

To make an artistic 
A PORTRAIT, BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE AND photograph, certain quali- 
ROSE CLARE fications are absolutely 

essential, skill in use of 
the camera, of course, and not less emphatically, an artist’s knowledge 
of values, tones, light, and shade, a sense of selection, and withal that 
personal feeling for beauty which shall render each interpretation of 
a subject a distinct and original thing bearing the reflection of that 
something which is a part of the artist. 

The photographs used for illustrations of this article are repro- 
ductions of the works of Mrs. Elizabeth Flint Wade and Miss Rose 
Clark. In them one sees nothing to indicate the old-time craft and 
everything to suggest the qualities of true pictures, made by artists 
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thoroughly alive to the facts of chiaroscuro, of values, of the harmony 
of lines, and alike sensitive to the individualities of types. With such 
artists as Miss Clark and Mrs. Wade, sittings become studies, and 
portraits, pictures involving not only art, but science. 

The simplification of the mechanical parts of the technique of 
photography has brought 
about a radical change in 
its mission, and has forced 
it into a new channel, in 
which the current is an 
artistic one. Ways and 
means that were unknown 
to or discarded by the 
man with the photographic 
apparatus of times past 
have opened up new meth- 
ods of expression which 
have already done much 
to efface the current im- 
pressions as to the narrow 
limits of photography. 

Certainly etchings, 
monotypes, and nearly all 
of the _ so-classed arts, 
have strong associations 
of mechanical science; 
even the more facile arts 
have their technicalities 
to be mastered. Occa- 
sionally we have striking 
evidence of this in some 
canvas which is merely a 
monument of cleverness 
intechnique. The camera 
is a soulless thing, but A PROFILE, BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE AND 
with an _ intellect and ROSE CLARK 
artistic method directing 
its processes what may it not attain? 

Innumerable are the subtleties and refinements of tone which can 
be expressed by a negative, and the plate in its bath, instead of being 
in a state of inert passivity, becomes the plastic mold on which the 
photographer works out his impressions of the subject, and puts into 
it the personality which renders it a distinctly original interpretation. 
In order to claim any value, a portrait must be indicative of a certain 
individuality of type which has made its appeal to the artist-photog- 
rapher. ‘‘That charm of personal feeling is wanting” is a stigma no 
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longer warrantable, now that all the feeling which a worker can put 
into the process is capable of showing itself again. Furthermore, the 
prints themselves are mobile things in the hands of the maker, as the 
brilliant achievements of this branch of the work attest. 

In the prints reproduced here we are conscious of a nicety of 
esthetic perception and a sense of the pictorial which evince not 


A CHILD STUDY, BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 
AND ROSE CLARK 


only a feeling for nature, but a power over material in which thought 
is paramount. That print-making is a thing capable of sweeping pos- 
sibilities as a means of expression is evident from some of the splen- 
did examples of gum-prints and platinum prints produced by the really 
good camera artists of the day. 

A wide choice lies open to the option of the photographer of the 
present, who may choose not only his printing medium, but may 
select from an infinite variety of printing-papers, rough and smooth, 
just the material adapted to his particular subject. 

In portraiture, as we have said, the aims are to bring out individ- 
uality and strong characteristics, to produce a fine and subtle render- 
ing of the subject, and to emphasize pictorial elements. 
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A WOMAN IN WHITE 
BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE AND ROSE CLARK 
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In photography, after the posing and lighting have been accom- 
plished with scientific effort and artistic vision, much of the effective- 
ness above mentioned is due to the ingenious handling of the negative, 
which is practiced upon by a series of suppressions and developments 
until the plate becomes harmonious and capable of varied expression 
in the hands of the print-maker. 

In place of the by-gone retouching, the photographer-artist of the 
present throws himself with keen zest into this facile process, uncer- 
tain and as eagerly expectant as the potter, who knows no law of 
fatigue, and waits in breathless anxiety until his bit of ware comes 
from the fire, a wholly original and absolutely uncopyable piece of 
Dedham or Greuby or Rookwood, as the case may be. The print- 
maker puts his science and his feeling into this process and awaits 
what manner of creation issues forth. Mavup BurnsIDE. 


MOLL 


AMERICAN ART AT PARIS 


When the United States Commissioners gathered together a col- 
lection of works of art to represent this country at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of the coming sum- 
mer, they prepared a 
tangible and instructive 
record of the tenden- 
cies and developments 
of art in this country 
during the last decade, 
a record which will in- 
evitably be compared 
in the minds of the vis- 
iting public with the 
similar display in the 

exposition of 1880. 
Despite the lapse 
of time and the conse- 
quent increase of native 
productions, this year’s 
BLOOM OF THE GRAPE, BY T. C. STEELE art exhibition is numer- 
ically not as large as 
that of 1889, although its character differs in certain essential and 
interesting particulars. For example, the department of oil-paintings, 
water-colors, and pastels is this year smaller by nearly one hundred 
exhibits; illustrations are catalogued in a department of their own, 
instead of being classed with the miscellaneous contributions, 
as in 1889; miniatures are added to the previous list of classification, 
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and the department of architecture, represented in 1889 only by 
McKim, Meade & White’s designs for the Boston Public Library, has 
this year nearly one hundred exhibitors. 

Sculpture and engraving, the remaining two recognized ‘‘classes,”’ 
stand apparently about where they stood eleven years ago. In 1889 
there were sixteen pieces of sculpture and one hundred and one 


MOTHER AND CHILD, BY GEORGE DE FORREST BRUSH 


engravings and lithographs in the United States display. This year 
there are eighteen sculptured works and one hundred and five 
engravings. 

The personnel of the exhibitors’ list varies likewise in a significant 
manner. Many of the men who were in the zenith of their powers 
in 1889 either have not sent to this year’s exhibition, or else their 
methods and tastes have differed too much from those of the jury 
of selection to admit of their work being sent to Paris. On the other 
hand, there are of necessity many new names on this year’s list, 
and names, moreover, so familiar by now in the art world that one 





THE FOX-HUNT, BY WINSLOW HOMER 


MIDDAY REST IN NEW ENGLAND, BY J. ALDEN WEIR 
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realizes with surprise that their prominence is of less than ten years’ 
growth. 

Thirty-seven artists who exhibited in 1889 are exhibiting now. 
Miss Beaux, who sends this year three splendid portraits, had in 1889 
but one. Carroll Beckwith reverses this ratio, and has this year one 
portrait, while in 1889 he showed three. Frank Benson’s 1889 contri- 
bution was a some- 
what unimportant 
composition, com- 
pared with the 
more mature and 
wholly delightful 
canvas, ‘‘Children 
in the Woods,’ 
which has gone to 
Paris. The scene 
of Robert Blum’s 
inspiration of a dec- 
ade ago was Ven- 
ice. To-day he 
paints Japanese 
themes, and two of 
these, ‘‘The Am- 
eya” and ‘‘The 
Flower Market, 
Tokio,” will repre- 
sent him at Paris. 
1. G. Brown's 
‘*Heels over Head” 
of this year is in his 
now settled manner 
foreshadowed by 
the earlier ‘‘Long- 
shoreman’s Noon,” 
‘“New York Street 
THE ’CELLO PLAYER, BY THOMAS EAKINS Band,” and ‘‘ Morn- 

ing Papers.” How- 
ard Russell Butler had three paintings in the former show. He has 
but one in this. Chase had eight in 1889, and in the current show 
there are but three by him. The three are characteristic, however— 
a portrait, his ‘‘Woman with a White Shawl,” owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts; his latest still- life, ‘‘The Big Brass 
Bowl,” and a landscape, ‘‘ First Touch of Autumn.’ 

Kenyon Cox sends his allegorical ‘* Pursuit of the Ideal.” In 1889 
he showed four paintings and a number of illustrations. 

Thomas Eakins’ ‘‘’Cello Player” and ‘‘Salutat’’ are finished paint- 
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ings and better indicate the artist’s power than did the two portraits 
and the ‘‘Dancing Lesson” in the earlier exhibition. 

Thomas Allen, Swain Gifford, Ruger Donoho, Charles Hayden, 
Charles Francis Browne, Charles H. Davis, Birge Harrison, Robert 
C. Minor, Walter Nettleton, Robert Von Bosherck, Horatio Walker, 
J. Alden Weir, and A. H. Wyant are all landscape painters repre- 
sented in both ex- 
positions. 

Childe Hassam 
sends only his 
“Snowy Day on 
Fifth Avenue.” 

This artist had four 
pictures at the ex- 
position of 18809, 
all very far away 
from the vigorous 
technique of his 
later colorful style. 

There are three 
landscapes of the 
late George Inness, 
as there were also 
in the earlier expo- 
sition. 

W. H. Hyde, 

Eastman Johnson, 

Will H. Low, Wil- 

lard Metcalf, F. D. 

Millet, Benjamin C. 

Porter, Robert Reid, 

Rosina Emmett 

Sherwood, Edmund 

Tarbell, Abbott 

Thayer, Robert SALUTAT, BY THOMAS EAKINS 
Vonnoh, J. Alden 

Weir, and Irving Wiles are all former exhibitors, showing this season 
either portraits or compositions. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has loaned an old 
but beautiful picture by the late Theodore Robinson, the ‘‘Girl at 
Piano.” John S. Sargent sends from this side of the water only his 
portrait of President Thomas of Bryn Mawr College, a recent work 
of great power and charm. 

E. H. Blashfield, a member of the official jury of selection, is not 
represented, nor Edward Simmons, nor Elihu Vedder—all three repre- 
sentative American artists certainly. These men exhibited in 18809, 
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as did also Birney, Bacher, the late John Breck, Denman, Dewing, 
Dow, Fowler, Freer, Gaul, Hovenden, Isham, MacEwen, Minor, 
Mosler, Newman, Potthast, Reinhart, Remington, Richards, Shirlaw, 
Sonntag, Stokes, Story, Turner, Volk—all men of artistic standing, 
who receive no governmental recognition at Paris this summer. 
The collection of illustrations in 1889 was a heterogeneous display, 
neither defined nor 
sustained. Now, 
this country’s ablest 
illustrators will rank 
with the painters in 
point of individual 
importance. 
American min- 
iature painters, too, 
will stand on their 
own merits; and the 
very best of them 
all compose the 
little group who 
made the delicate 
art a specific depart- 
ment in the fine arts 
display. 
While the ad- 
vance in both illus- 
trating and minia- 
ture painting is thus 
marked, it is by no 
means so amazingly 
apparent as is the 
jump made in the 
development of 
architecture as a 
LITTLE LOUISE, BY ROBERT W. VONNOH recognized artistic 

profession in Amer- 
ica. This year there are thirty-three architects, showing plans for 
some of the finest buildings erected in the large cities of America in 
recent years. 

The department of sculpture is the only one of all the departments 
which fails to give a fair conception of the American trend and status 
in the fine arts. The shipping of large sculptured works is, of course, 
awkward, expensive, and precarious, and not many of the best known 
native sculptors have the time or the disposition to do small statuettes 
merely for exhibition purposes. Furthermore, the exhibition space 
in the Palace of the Fine Arts, like the wall space for the pic tures, 
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was extremely limited. So it has transpired that there have gone 
from here to France but eighteen pieces of sculpture, by ten American 
sculptors. The Lafayette statue does not go as a governmental 
exhibit, but the meager collection from this side will doubtless be sup- 
plemented by contributions from some of the prominent sculptors 
now living abroad. In the official list are these names: George Gray 
Barnard, Clement J. Barnhorn, Karl Bitter, Alexander Sterling 
Calder, Johannes Gelert, Charles Grafly, Samuel Murray, Bessie Potter 


PARK SNOWS, PY CHARLES AUSTIN NEEDHAM 


Vonnoh, Henry Hudson Kitson, and Daniel C. French. By the lat- 
ter sculptor is the statue of Washington for the United States pavilion; 
and the only other large works are by Mr. Barnard, who sends his 
**God Pan,” his ‘‘Hewer,” and the ‘‘Two Natures,” all powerful pro- 
ductions. 

Although the sculpture display of 1889 contained but sixteen 
examples of American work, the sculptors who sent probably better 
expressed the native conditions of sculpture at that time than do the 
people who are sending now. They were: Herbert S. Adams, Paul 
W. Bartlett, Daniel C. French, Charles H. Held, H. H. Kitson, 
Frederick MacMonnies, Miss Theo A. Ruggles (now Mrs. Kitson), 
Waldo Story, the late W. W. Story, the late Olin L. Warner, and the 
late Emil H. Wuertz. 
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One more list of exhibitors completes the official classification, 
that comprising the engravers of the country, who, despite the increas- 
ing popularity of process reproduction, seem still to find a demand 
for their handiwork. The exhibition contains but a few numbers less 
than that of 1889, and the engravers who send are in many cases the 


same, 





LADY WITH THE WHITE SHAWL 
BY WILLIAM M. CHASE 





A SCENE FROM “ HENRY MORGAN” 


CLEVERNESS, ART, AND AN ARTIST 


The inklings of Genius are seldom found lurking in the academic, 
and when genius assumes the stiff and somber mantle of this ancient 
attribution it is rated to its worth by reason of 

its own being rather than by reason of its assump- 

tion of any garb whatsoever. Even in this 

day of unusual movements in art, when an 

appreciative atmosphere is radiated for the ben- 

efit of those certain daring ones who illumine 

it with their brilliance, it is not an ordinary thing 

to find one so absolutely untrammeled by Tradi- 

tions of the Schools, so unhampered by the 

whimperings of convention in art, so undeterred 

by any dictates of precedent from venturing 

farther afield, and one so masterfully conquer- 

ing color and tactfully forcing an allegiance of it to purpose- which 
has come whole-souled, as has Pamela Colman Smith, whose work 
stands unique in America, and certainly as unique everywhere. 
Metaphysicians, logicians, and all those other ‘‘icians” whose delight 
in life rests in monolizing on what may or may not have been, what 
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may or may not be, tell us that one may be an artist without the 
necessity of having the ability of manual interpretation; wherefore 
I take it technique is a secondary matter, although it is a dangerous 
thing to declare it as dogma. One need not take into especial consid- 
eration the question of draughtsmanship in these clever drawings and 
color illustrations by Pamela Colman Smith, because it would be rather 
open to controversy, but any one of any artistic perception will delight 
in the quality of the lines of these pictures, though the lines are not 





STAGE SCENERY, BY PAMELA COLMAN SMITH 


of the same defined sort that characterized the drawings of Aubrey 
Beardsley, nor do they show any imitation of Japanese methods, 
although probably receiving some inspiration from them; but they are 
original, and the drawings are unique in that they show an unusual 
conception of composition, and their subtle humor is refined yet vig- 
orous. Indeed, this vigor, both of composition and color, is the 
striking characteristic. This artist has been doing these delightful 
essays in the short space of a year or two, and the accomplishment 
is therefore the more remarkable, and the promise is given that 
greater things may be looked for from her brush and pencil in a time 
to come. However, the absolute candor with which these drawings 
and sketches have been put forth makes it possible to consider them 
just as they are. The colored drawings cannot be appreciated 
through the interpretation of black and white, and their exquisite bril- 
liancy, reached in a manner that would startle any plodding artist or 





*““MRS. ANNE OLDFIELD ACCEPTS THE APOLOGY OF 
MR. NATHAN OLDWORTHY, OF COVENTRY!” 

From Irving and Terry Souvenir, by Pamela Colman Smith 
Copyright, 1899, by Doubleday and McClure Co. 
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technician, can scarcely be described by words. We are accus- 
tomed to know that the prints by William Nicholson will partake of 
the quiet tones of the buffs, browns, of old rose, dull blues, and faded 
greens, all massed with black (where even the orange cadmium hair 
in the print of the ‘‘divine Sarah” is unusual to Nicholson), as we can 
look for the liquid, thin tints of Andhré des Gachons’ color-prints. 
Pamela Colman Smith is versatile, yet in no sense of the word the imi- 
tator of the methods of Nicholson, Andhré des Gachons, nor of any 
other colorist. If you should enjoy the great privilege of a peep 





STAGE BACKGROUND, BY PAMELA COLMAN SMITH 


into her studio—a great room joyously free from the commonplaces 
that have come to make one studio generally representative of every 
other one, a room where art is living rather than imprisoned—you 
will see over in a corner by the window a little table quite quivering 
with curious bottles, saucers of pigment, vivid inks, Chinese whites, 
blacks, and indigoes, while one little corner of it is a veritable chemical 
emporium. Before this material panegy ric of paint the clever artist 
sits, and dipping a Japanese brush in this place or in that, fixes her 
inimitable creations deftly and definitely and without the affectation 
of pottering. Here were made the illustrations for the Irving and 
Terry book, ‘‘ Widdecombe Fair,” and ‘‘ Fair Vanity,’ brought out by 
Doubleday and McClure Company, and the ‘‘Annancy Stories,” 
written and pictured by this illustrator (who is quite as clever at writ- 
ing), published by R. H. Russell. ‘‘Widdecombe Fair” and ‘Fair 
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Vanity” are quite unique in their colored illustrations, inasmuch as 
these were printed by a process of stenciling never before seen in this 
country. In this manner the prints were made to reproduce more 
nearly the original colors and qualities of the drawings than any other 
process could have brought them to do. 

From time to time a bookplate or a color print,-complete in itself, 
will find its way from that studio nest up under the sky; nor is it all 
work and no play there. A wonderful toy theater, quite esthetic, and 
rich enough in its appointments to have delighted poor Ludwig of 
Bavaria, stands at the other side of the windows. All the scenery 
and the decorations of the proscenium were wrought by the artist her- 
self. Quaint ballads from many a volume of forgotten lore are staged 
here, and I have never seen a more gorgeous presentation on any 
stage. The knights and ladies of the buskin are first drawn on stiff 
paper and colored, then cut out and made to lead upright lives with 
a bit of glue and proper manipulation. Oh, that some of our modern 
playwrights might come here for a lesson in dramatic construction, 
or that the scenic artists of to-day did not feel that they could not 
learn a new thing or two! Here a professional stage costumer might 
well gasp envious gaspings; and you should see the procession of over 
three hundred figures called forth when Henry Morgan, private 
et cetera, is knighted by Charles II. for ‘‘bravery on the high seas.”’ 
It is marvelous, and when you come away you feel that art is a tangible 
thing after all, tangible because it has been brought before you in an 
enjoyable way; and in the sanctity of your own chamber when you 
look over your possession of some of Pamela Colman Smith’s prints 
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MINIATURE FIGURES FOR THE PLAY OF “HENRY MORGAN” 


you will not think . saying, ‘‘Who ever saw dangly fingers like that 
on any creature?” or, ‘*What funny toes!” but you will feel that you 
have something beautiful and enjoyable, therefore something which 


must be art. GARDNER TEALL. 
Ms 


MR. WHISTLER AS A TEACHER 


The place that belongs to the artist James McNeil Whistler can- 
not be affected by the reputation for eccentricity that is commonly 
given to the man. Perhaps of this side of the master enough has 
already been told; and having been privileged to know him as 
a teacher, I would pass on to other students of art some of the inspira- 
tion which a face-to-face acquaintance and a consequent study of his 
attitudes toward art have given me. 

There is a sense in which the word artist may be used which gives 
it a certain meaning of exclusiveness otherwise quite inexpressible. 
The word has become too common. It is in its exclusive sense that 
I would speak of Mr. Whistler, the superlative artist, the poet-artist, 
and of his teaching. The man who paints symphonies and harmonies 
announces himself from the first a kind of musician with a musician’s 
power. Subtlety is his watchword. In these days of so many paint- 
ers but of so few artists it is inspiring to recall the man whose fine eye 
detects and whose master hand reveals the quiet dignity of things, 
the poetic suggestiveness in men and nature, whose delight is in the 
exquisite finesse, the beauty of individualities and in the expression 
of soul, which characterize his portraits. His artistic enjoyment in each 
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problem solved and set before us is plainly seen. In his etchings 
he shows us how from many a so-called common scene he has gathered 
the exotic, gathered it up with ease and Joy for us to see, too. 

‘‘The gentle art of making enemies’’ was certainly never practiced 
in his classes. From the first he was all that was gracious and 
‘“‘gentle” in a friend. He appeared to take a serious interest in each 
pupil’s studies, and as an evidence of this, past work was frequently 
alluded to or used in making comparisons. The individual criticisms, 
though no one pupil was ever neglected, were comparatively slight. 
It was usually the talk after his tour of the studio which was the real 
lesson. It was then that we were treated to a sort of Parisian ‘‘ten- 
o’clock,” and the same epigrams he had expressed in London years 
before were repeated in his unique and witty manner. We looked 
with him upon our fellow -creatures in the room and saw how ‘‘quiet”’ 
in color they were, how ‘‘gray,” how “‘low in tone.” In that “‘ten- 
o’clock” he has thus expressed himself: ‘‘Lights have been bright- 
ened until the white of the tube alone remains; shadows have been 
deepened until black alone is left. Scarcely a feature stays in place, 
so fierce is its intention of ‘firmly’ coming forth; and in the midst 
of this unseemly struggle for prominence the gentle truth has but 
a sorry chance, falling flat and flavorless and without force.’ 

Violence of technique he looked upon with amused pity, and spots 
of clear color, such as do not exist in nature, but are a means 
of expression adopted by the ‘‘present movement,” were his abomina- 
tion. He lays stress always upon the ‘‘seeing,” the feeling for the 
whole beauty -—and expression followed. To translate a phrase from 
one of his propositions: ‘‘Application in art is a necessity, not a vir- 
tue; and all appearance of it which is discovered in a completed work 
is a fault, not a quality—a proof, not of perfection, but of absolutely 
insufficient work, for work alone can efface all trace of work. The 
work of the master reeks not of the sweat of the brow, suggests no 
effort, and is finished from the beginning.”’ 

Lest it might seem that such instruction, while fine theoretically, 
might be impracticable in its working, I hasten to add that the meth- 
ods which had somehow come to be part and parcel of the class 
seemed to me most helpful, and tended to give a coolness, simplicity, 
and ease in going about one’s work that I had not experienced before. 
In my opinion no good teacher insists upon his own methods, nor did 
Mr. Whistler do this; but no studio exists which has not its special 
traditions, its influences—an unconscious result, presumably, of all the 
forces, both in the master and in the pupils, that have been associated 
with it. Details in work were rarely criticised, but the aim was to 
make one one’s own best critic, and much stress was laid upon the 
larger truths that include the smaller, thus assisting pupils to use their 
own perceptions. 

This was not the atmosphere of the ordinary Paris atelier. It was 
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not ‘‘academic,” for which reason, in my mind, one would do well 
to be grounded in drawing before going to Mr. Whistler. It was not 
“‘academic,” but it was a great artistic revelation. For what but 
a clod without a spark is painting that is not animated by a soul? 

Here is a master who feels the fine dignity in everything he renders, 
a magician who extracts from men and things their spiritual essence. 
It is in this last, in his spirituality, that Mr. Whistler seems to exceed 
that ‘‘master from Madrid’ himself, for whom he has such admira- 
tion, and to whose art his own bears much kinship. 

LoutsE W. JAcKson. 


THE EDITOR 


The recent death of Munkacsy brought to a close a career of 
extraordinary brilliancy and popularity, ‘shaded at the end by his 
unfortunate mental condition. Thirty years or so ago he appeared 
like a meteor in the realm of painting, and his ‘‘Last Days of the 
Condemned,” owned in Philadelphia, brought him immediate renown. 
His own influence and that of the schools of Germany were prominent 
among the younger American painters abroad. Dark tones and 
bitumen backgrounds were the proper modes of expression. Chase 
and Duveneck, in the later seventies, were among the strongest 
Americans who followed this tendency. The recent landscapes of 
Chase are alone sufficient to show how completely this German ten- 
dency in technique has been overcome, directly or indirectly, by the 
influence of French schools. The impressionists have laid at rest this 
old-fashioned style of painting. To be sure, the dark pictures are 
a la mode again, but they revert to the acts and teaching of Velas- 
quez via Whistler, and have no connection with the Munich movement. 

This life-span of Munkacsy measures the American art movement 
during the last thirty years, for he stood so characteristically for the 
earlier style, while no one in America follows his methods to- day. 
The influence on the American art students abroad who are now dis- 
tinguished contributors to our exhibitions was first German, then French. 
It goes without saying that the student to-day goes to France to finish 
his education; the picture-buyer patronizes the French artist, and the 
French influence is the prominent one in our homes, schools, museums, 
galleries, and studios. How long this will continue time will disclose. 
There are evidences that the American influence will be the conspicu- 
ous one with us. We hope so, for there is a large body of well- 
trained artists and laymen who are now thoroughly established here, 
working hard and adapting their power and training to home needs. 
A slow transformation is taking place in many characteristic and 
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natural ways. New schools, new problems, will before long create 
a decided national sentiment, which will find expression in a virile and 
unique national art. 


et 


The second annual exhibition of public school work in drawing, held 
May 16th, 17th, and 18th, at the University of Illinois, at Champaign, 
included comprehensive displays from nine different cities. The work 
covered the walls of a large gallery, and comprised specimen draw- 
ings from the primary to the high school grades. The exhibit 
sent from the a Salle-Peru high school was easily the best, and made 
a remarkable showing of public school work. It proved that the 
inst-uctor was competent to teach his subject; something we are not 
always able to say when we refer to drawing teachers. 

The new movement of freedom of handling and story-telling illus- 
tration was much in evidence. This idea of allowing a very young 
student to express himself pictorially before he has much notion of 
things or any means of expression has much to commend it, and very 
much to be said against it. It is a fact that no considerable improve- 
ment in this sort of work is seen in the higher grades. The reason 
is obvious. The teacher, from lack of training and ability, is unable 
to assist the pupil to improve his work by judicious criticism and 
helpful suggestion. Technical accuracy and elementary knowledge 
of form was conspicuously absent. It is well enough to allow the 
student to play a little with form and expression of idea, but he should 
be led to appreciate also, at the same time, the representation of real 
form. Mechanical drudgery should be avoided, but no system 
of drawing can be effectual if drawing is left out. Fads are rampant 
in our present system. There isa reaction from the old uninteresting 
methods, but the new movement of thought expression must not go 
too far. Splendid work in drawing nature forms were seen, and this 
sort of work cannot be too highly commended. It teaches drawing 
in a direct, sensible fashion, and opens the eye of the student to the 
beauties of the everyday world around him. This ability to draw 
nature forms is of the greatest advantage to the student in illustrating 
other branches of his school work. Drawing is the natural means of 
awakening observation, and its increased importance in the public 
schools we hail with joy. The effect of this exhibition will go toward 
stimulating still greater interest in public school art work in Illinois. 








